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Students learn or progress at their own paces. Each needs different amounts of support, at differ- 
ent points in a school career and at different times of the school year. Some need very little help to 
stay on track, while others are facing serious challenges in learning, in their behavior, or at home, 
and need significant interventions. It would not only be a waste of resources to give students who 
are on track the same intensive services as students who are struggling, it can actually be a coun- 
terproductive waste of on-track students' time. So how can schools make sure that students get the 
help they need — and only the help they need? 

Many schools are turning to tiered systems of support, 
usually implemented in three levels: 

• TIER 1 represents the strong foundation that all 
students need, the whole-school structures that 
undergird a good education. 

• TIER 2 interventions serve students who need 
moderate amounts of additional help, probably for 
a limited time. 

• TIER 3, comprising the most intensive services, is 
designed for students experiencing the greatest 
difficulty. 

Most tutoring is considered a Tier 2 service, for exam- 
ple, while more intensive case management, discipline 
and behavior management, and mental health services 
fall into Tier 3. These services can take place during the 
school day or after school. Part of the idea is that Tier 3 remediation is costly, and by investing in 
prevention — Tier 1 and to a certain extent Tier 2 services — schools can limit the number of stu- 
dents who need it. 

The approach is gaining ground for a number of reasons: 

• It has become more feasible. Schools have more frequent access to data about their stu- 
dents' performance, and as a result they can establish quantitative rules to define which stu- 
dents are eligible for more intensive services. At the same time, they can adopt early warning 
systems to identify students who are just beginning to struggle. In general, districts need at 
least quarterly assessments of students to support a meaningful tiered support structure. 

• Tiered support falls in line with other current efforts to integrate academic and behavioral 
interventions and to coordinate the services students receive. 

• Federal, state, and district accountability policies have created strong incentives for schools 
to use data to guide their decisions. At the same time, many schools have faced budget cuts 
that have left them with smaller staffs and fewer resources for students. They need to use the 
resources they do have efficiently. 


Students with different needs 
and risks receive services of 
varying intensity. 


SERVICES ACROSS TIERS 



For example, a high-risk 
student is likely to receive more 
Tier 2 and 3 services, whereas a 
lower-risk student may receive 
more Tier 2 services. 
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MDRC'S STUDIES 


MDRC has evaluated and is currently evaluating several tiered approaches at the primary and sec- 
ondary school levels. Most include some types of services or support for the whole school, and 
then two or three additional tiers of support for students who need additional help with behavior 
or academics. 


Elementary School Interventions 


TWO TIERS THREE TIERS 


Success for All 

Success for All emphasizes phonics for 
beginning readers and reading comprehension 
for students at all levels (Tier 1). It includes 
cross-grade ability grouping, frequent 
assessments, and tutoring for students who 
need extra help (Tier 2). 

Reading Partners 

Reading Partners uses community volunteers 
to provide one-on-one reading tutoring to 
struggling readers (Tier 2). 


Response to Intervention 
"Response to Intervention" is an approach 
designed to intervene with students at risk 
of reading below grade level or of having 
other academic or behavioral problems. 
Schools offer at least three tiers of support 
for students, depending on their levels of 
reading difficulty; Tier 1 includes core reading 
instruction for all students. 

Multi-Tiered Systems of Support for Behavior 
This ongoing study is testing models that 
include a behavior monitoring data system 
to guide staff decisions, school-wide and 
classroom-level strategies to promote 
appropriate behavior (Tier 1), and individual 
or small-group strategies (Tier 2) for students 
who are not responding to the Tier 1 methods. 


Secondary School Interventions 


TWO TIERS THREE TIERS 


Enhanced Reading Opportunities 
The Enhanced Reading Opportunities inter- 
ventions both consist of a yearlong course for 
struggling readers that replaces a ninth-grade 
elective class, designed to help students devel- 
op the strategies and routines used by profi- 
cient readers. 

Content Literacy Curriculum 
The Content Literacy Curriculum incorporates 
literacy strategies into English/language arts, 
social studies, science, and mathematics in- 
struction. It also includes supplemental reading 
classes for students who are behind in reading. 


Diplomas Now 

The Diplomas Now model is a comprehensive 
approach to whole-school reform that includes 
structural changes, instructional materials and 
curricula, teacher and administrator coaching 
and support, additional staff and volunteer 
help in schools, and an early warning system 
that identifies and targets students falling off 
the graduation track. 

Communities In Schools 
Communities In Schools seeks to reduce 
dropout rates in some of the nation's poorest 
schools through preventive support services 
(like short-term counseling or annual health 
screenings for the entire school) alongside 
more intensive case-managed services, includ- 
ing tutoring, mentoring, and other services for 
students at high risk of dropping out. 





LESSONS FROM MDRC EVALUATIONS 


1. The tiered approach can be put into action on a large scale. 

Schools and school districts are widely implementing tiered structures and using clear rules to iden- 
tify students who need more intensive help. For example, the evaluation of Response to Interven- 
tion chose a random sample of elementary schools in 13 states, and found that in the 2011-2012 
school year, more than half of them reported full implementation of the Response to Intervention 
framework. In a different sample of schools known to be attempting to implement Response to 
Intervention, 86 percent reported full implementation, and schools in that second sample did in- 
deed adjust their reading services to provide extra support to students reading below grade-level 
standards. 

Similarly, the MDRC evaluation of Communities In Schools focused on 28 of its schools; the study 
found that Communities In Schools formed an important part of the schools' support environ- 
ments, offering a variety of services to all students and providing case management to approxi- 
mately 10 percent of students on average. The evaluation of Diplomas Now has found that the 31 
schools randomly assigned to implement the model did manage to implement a majority of its 111 
components. The most consistent implementation came in areas directly related to tiered support: 
using data to identify at-risk students and collaborating to plan and provide targeted interventions 
for those students. 

2. Without clear guidelines, it is difficult to describe fidelity or hold schools 
to a standard. 

There is evidence supporting the idea of tiered support, but little practical guidance to schools 
about how to coordinate the many decisions required to put that system in place — decisions in- 
volving scheduling, staffing, funding, and the use of data to identify at-risk students, among others. 
In its evaluation of Communities In Schools case management, for example, MDRC found variation 
among districts in how its case management process was executed. (In response to these findings, 
CIS has been strengthening its guidance regarding standards for implementation.) Diplomas Now 
does have a detailed model, but in part because the model was so new during MDRC's evaluation, 
its guiding nonprofit organizations had not yet developed guidelines about what levels of imple- 
mentation were acceptable, nor about what parts of the model were most important. 

Yet in both of these cases nonprofit institutions created the models and can offer technical as- 
sistance to schools, to help them with implementation. Some models of tiered support — like 
Response to Intervention — are really only frameworks or sets of principles. They have no clear 
fidelity checklist, and no institution provides technical assistance in implementing them. MDRC's 
evaluation of Response to Intervention found meaningful variation in how schools provided reading 
intervention services. Some schools provided them to students at all reading levels rather than only 
students reading below grade level, and many provided reading intervention during core reading 
instruction rather than in addition to it. 

3. The nature of the impact findings depends in part on the experimental design. 

It can be a source of confusion that some studies of tiered support models have found positive 
effects while other studies of models that seem similar have found no effects or even negative ef- 
fects. It is important to keep in mind, however, that different evaluations may be making different 
comparisons. Some compare whole schools that implement a model with whole schools that do 
not (for example, the Diplomas Now evaluation and the Content Literacy Continuum evaluation), 


while others compare groups of students who receive specific services with other groups of stu- 
dents who do not (for example, the Response to Intervention and Reading Partners evaluations). 
In all cases, the "control group" still receives services, continuing with its previous practices or per- 
haps trying some other model. To figure out whether it is worthwhile to implement an intervention, 
therefore, it becomes very important to determine what difference the new model makes to the 
services students receive. How much does a new, tiered model actually intensify the services re- 
ceived by the students who are struggling the most? That question often turns out to be somewhat 
difficult to answer in practice, although in the Diplomas Now study MDRC was able to investigate 
how model implementation affected student services. 

4. Using data to guide decisions does not necessarily get students better services or 
services more appropriate to their needs. 

It is not enough for schools to have data systems in place to monitor students' progress and identify 
those who need more help. They also need quality-control processes to make sure that the help 
given those students is appropriate to their needs and aligns with the general course of instruction 
all students are supposed to be receiving. The schools involved in the evaluations of Success for All 
and Response to Intervention all had school-wide data systems in place and conducted screening 
of students' needs. Yet in evaluating Response to Intervention, which had no set model, MDRC 
found it very difficult to determine whether students were receiving instruction aligned with the 
overall curriculum. In Success for All, teachers actually reported that the curriculum they were given 
was not a good match for students' needs. Finally, the Enhanced Reading Opportunities evaluation 
found positive effects on students' reading comprehension and performance in core subject areas, 
but those effects were not sustained after the intervention concluded. If an intervention has to be 
continued to produce lasting effects, then it is not delivering on tiered support models' promise 
of efficiency: short-term, intensive interventions are supposed to reduce the need for sustained 
services. Some schools and programs may consider phasing out intervention services gradually in 
order to create sustained effects. 


For more information on tiered systems of support, e-mail Rekha Balu. 


